Lithographs by T. S. Boys

Street, grew indifferent, and then condemned them, is illustrated
in the facility with which our eyes would seek out these details
that many persons might not notice. They may be there for the
eyes to see and, yet, not be seen. These are questions of em-
phasis, omission, or incorporation. They can be given their im-
portance, pass unnoticed, or be compounded in the painter's or
the writer's presentation. An instance is in the lithographs of
Thomas Shotter Boys. There is no better known topographer
of London. And Boys is more than that. He is in the tradition of
Bonington. In his lithographs the whole material is worked up
into the finished surface, as though, that is to say, each lithograph
of the whole series had to be examined and passed for its colour,
its detail, and its figures, before publication. If found unworthy, it
would have been rejected. Where this painter excels is in porches
and steeples of white Portland stone. His crowds, too, are in tact
and harmony with his buildings. But, already, he is early Victorian.
His pleasure lay in the play of light upon the architecture. It may
not be too fanciful to see the white chalk hills of Kent and Surrey
in the predominant candour of his scenes. The majority, in tone,
are as white as the whitecoats of the old Habsburg army. White
Portland stone and white chalk hills. Even his stucco buildings
are more white than yellow.

But there is an artist, less well known than Boys, who gives to
us the exact conspectus that we need. He follows with fidelity the
every detail. And their accumulation tells us the factual truth. In
his watercolour drawings we see how a London street appeared
if we would study it as a traveller might look, again and again,
upon a row of Oriental booths or shops. With eyes, that is to say,
alive to every strangeness and unfamiliarity. All of this is set down
by him because of his engagement with the truth. A person,
therefore, who is without imagination; but, in the result, his sur-
prise at every brick and stone is not less interesting than the litho-
graphs of Boys. The painter in question is George Scharf, who
was born near Munich in 1788, and died in London in 1860. He
studied in Antwerp and Paris., and accompanied the Allied armies
in their final campaigns against Napoleon, being occupied chiefly
in painting portraits in miniature of the British officers. He arrived
in London in 1816. His scrupulous draughtsmanship recommend-
ed itself to the authors of scientific and, more especially, geological
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